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I shall have to take great care of this little 
country girl of mine.” 

Mary was in truth very much fatigued, and it 
seemed like a dream when they stopped, and 
Harry supported her up a flight of stone steps, 
and into a house so much more elegant than any- 
thing she had ever seen, that for a moment she 
was silent with surprise, and blinded by the glare 
of the gaslights. 

‘““Where are we, Harry?” she said, at last, 
when he came back from giving some orders to 
the housekeeper. ‘Where are we, and whose 
house is this ?” 

‘Where are we, dear? Why, at home, of 
course ; and this house is yours, and every one in 
it is at my little wife’s command. Does it please 
her?’ But Mary’s answer is not to be recorded. 

Fred Brown had good reason to bless the day 
when he advised his old schoolmate to seek a 
' wife in the country, for Harry always felt as if 
his happiness was in a great measure due to that 
‘hint, and he was not one to neglect a friend, even 
had no gratitude been due. ; 

Ned Waters and his Katie were soon put in 
possession of their farm unencumbered; but 
when Mrs. Ingalls grew infirm, they went to live 
with the old couple. George married; and Tom 
spent part of each year with his favorite sister, in 
her beautiful city home, and the rest of the time 
in travelling. He never married. 

As years went on, Harry Barton learned to 
look upon his former useless life with bitter re- 
gret, so many ways did he find of making his 
life and wealth beneficial to others, and a blessing 


to himself. But the gift for which he was al-. 


ways most grateful, and which enhanced the 
value of all other blessings, was the sweet little 
wife he had found in the backwoods wilderness. 
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THACHING BY EXAMPLE. 


A French Spear reproached his son for 
carrying a gold watch in a very careless and ex- 


osed manner, but the young gentleman persisted - 


in the practice, in spite of parental admonition. 

In a crowd at the theatre, one evening, the old 
gentleman asked his son to tell him what o’clock 
it was, and the young man was distressed and 
mortified to find his watch had been stolen. 

“Never mind,” said his father, smiling, “I 
took it myself to show you how easily you could 
be robbed—here it is !”’ 

He pat his hand in his fob to restore it—but 
‘lo and behold! it was gone. Some thief, more 
adroit than himself, had appropriated the pro- 
perty.—New York Sun. 
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WOMAN. 
Maidens, like moths, are caught by glare 
And Mammon wins way where scapes might despair. 
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[ORIGINAL. ] 
NO ROSE WITHOUT A THORN. 


- 


BY MBS. 8. P. MESERVE HAYES. 
While straying through life’s valley, 
Though in our childhood’s morn, 
We find where’er we wander 
No rose without a thorn. 
Though sweet may be the fragrance 
They fling around our feet,. 
We find amid life’s roses 
The bitter with the sweet. 


And when the sua of midday 
Burns brighter o’er our head, 
We find no thorniess roses 
Where’er our steps are led. 
But still we fondly cherish 
The rosebud’s fading leaf, 
Though we know the thorn endures, 
While the rose’s bloom is brief. 


And when adown the valley 
Our trembling feet must stray, 
Though the crown of roses wither, 
The thorns are there alway. 
But when we cross the river, 
And reach the longed-for shore, 
Well dwell] mid fadeless roses, 
Where nought can harm us more. 


[ontaxrraL.] 


BLUE EYES AND BROWN : 


—OR,— 


‘(THE PRINCESS OF DORBEAUX. 


BY ESTHER 8S. KENNETH. 


“Poor kitty.” 

At sound of the words, the plump gray cat 
who was stepping daintily about on the broad 
window-sill, curved her beck and rubbed her 
silky head against the fair hand of her mistress. 
But Elsie Bard did not seem to heed the caress 
of her pet. Her head was drooped a little, and 
her eyes fixed on the distant, sparkling water of 
the Hudson, yet did not seem to see it. The 
eyes themselves were very pretty,—so was the 
face they looked out from. At that moment 
there was a faint smile upon the fresh, red lips— 
Elsie was dreaming. She had amused herself by 
weaving a little romance about a pair of eyes 
which she had seen an hour before. Bine eyes 
they were—blue as the forget-me-nots which grew 
all about the river side grave where Elsie’s moth- 
er was laid. Her seeing them had happened in 
this way. As she was walking hurriedly home 
from her day’s work that she might have a long 
evening to study in—for Elsie was trying to fit 
herself for a teacher—she noticed a poor apple 
woman sitting at a corner of the street with a 
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child in her arms. The face of the little one at- 
_ tracted her attention, it was so pale and old look- 
ing, and there was such a weary look in its vio- 
let eyes. Involuntarily she paused a moment 
and gazed. Suddenly the child looked up and 
stretched out its wan hands, with a little cry. 
For the young girl had some roses in her hand— 
fresh, beautiful roses with fragrant hearts. She 
had bought them at a fruit stand, and in so do- 
ing had treated herself to a rare luxury. Her 
cheek flushed. The poor, pale little child want- 
ed her flowers. For a moment she hesitated— 
then with the tears which the sacrifice cost her 
springing toher eyes, she stepped forward and 
placed the treasures in the tiny, outstretched 
hand. 

“‘ God bless you, miss!” cried the mother. 

As Elsie turned away she happened to raise 
her eyes to the window of a dwelling house whcre 
they met a glance which sent her heart into her 
throat with a bound. A pair of bright blue eyes, 
looking out from a frank, noble face, met hers 
for a moment, and then she turned her head 
quickly and walked on. And of that earnest, 
inquiring glance she was thinking, as she stood 
by the window of her little room, with her eyes 
drooped and the sunshine making a fortune of 
gold oat of her fair hair. 

‘“‘Heigho!” she said at last.. ‘“ How foolish ! 
Here I’ve been wasting half an hour of blessed 
daylight in thinking of impossible things, and 
neglecting my work. Aren’t you ashamed of 
me, my nice, wise, old pussy ?” 

She laid her cheek on the cat’s smooth head 
for a moment, and then turned away, and draw- 
ing a stand filled with books up to the window, 
‘sat down before it and commenced studying. 
But before long the gray twilight made the room 
dim, and she was forced to rest for a few mo- 
ments, till it became dark enough to light a lamp. 
Sitting alone in the dusky, light, she swayed 
silently back and forth in her little rocking-chair, 
with her face resting ia her hands. 

‘* The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want. 
He maketh me to lie down in green pastures, 
He leadeth me beside the still waters.” 

The beautiful words, chanted in a sweet, clear 
voice, rang out suddenly upon the still evening 
air. Elsie held her breath and listened. 


“ Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil ; for ‘thou ar’ with me ; : i‘ 
Thy rod and thy staff they comtort me.’ 


There had been tears on Elsie’s cheeks, but 
when the music ceased, they were all gone, and 
her red mouth was quivering with tender smiles. 

“How beautiful—how beautifal!’ she whis- 
. pered, with a sigh of exquisite pleasure. ‘‘ O, it 
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has done me so much eond ! Who could it have 
been ?”” 

She sat quiet a moment, in wondering silence, 
and then rose softly, and opening the door look- 
ed out. The door of the adjoining apartment 
was ajar, and through the chink came a ray of 
light. The mystery was explaincd—the room 
had been rented to a new lodger. 

Elsie immediately felt a keen curiosity ecard 
ing the stranger. She spent her whole evening 
wondering about her. But her desire to see her, 
and speak to her was not gratified for several . 
days. 

Nearly a week from that evening, she was sit- 
ting alone and busy with her studies, when some 
one.tapped lightly on the door. On opening it, 
she confronted a tall, slender, delicate-looking 
woman in arich dressing-zown. Elsie felt im- 
mediately that it was the stranger to whom she 
had given so many serious thoughts. 

‘‘Pardon the intrusion,” said the lady, ina 
low, sweet voice. ‘I have been forced to take 
this liberty. I am sadly in want of advice about 
my work, and have no one to give it me.” 

“Please come in ; I am very glad to sce you,” 
Elsie said hurriedly, unconsciously betraying her 
real sentiments. ‘“ How can I serve you?” 

On being seated, the lady produced a piece of 
delicate embroidery. 

“J wish to sell this, and have worked it for 
that purpose,” she said. ‘“ But I have never 
sold any before, and do not know where to go. 
Neither do I know its worth—what I ought to be 
paid for it.’ 

The stranger spoke very anxiously. Elsie, 
on examining the work could not suppress an 
exclamation. 

“How beautiful!’ she said. ‘I ami no judge 
of such matters, but it is much superior to any- 
thing of the kind I ever saw before, and it ought 
to bring a good price. Ifyou would be pleased 
to have me, I will take it to my employer who 
is a dealer in laces and embroideries, and get his 
opinion. Perhapé he will purchase it.’’ 

As she finished speaking she noticed that her 
companion’s eyes were full of tears, and her 
low voice trembled as she replied : 

“T thank you very much. You do not know 
what a favor you have offered me. I am very 
grateful,” she said, in an agitated way, her pale 
cheek flushing. Then laying her work on the 
table, she turned as if to go, but her eyes fell on 
® picture on the walls, and she paused. 

*' Please do not look at that,” Elsic exclaimed, 
impulsively. <“ a is only a first effort. I did it 
over a year ago.” 

The lady turned and looked earnestly at her. 
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“Do you know that you have genius, child ?” 
she said gently. ‘ You should not be here.” 

“‘ My teacher says that I do remarkably well,” 
Elsie replied, timidly. ‘And he is to help me to 
a class in the fall. I hope to be able to live more 
easily after that.” 

“And are you alone in the world? Do you 
take care of yourself?” asked her companion. 

The sympathetic tone brought tears to Elsie’s 
eyes, and she simply bowed in reply. 

“Tam very glad to have met you,” said the 
lady, after a pause. ‘* Remember that Iam your 
friend. Come to my room to-morrow, please. 
I wish to talk with you. You may call me Mrs. 
Ashly.” . 

She took the hand Elsie silently offered her, 
and held it a moment ina kind, earnest way, 
then bending forward to kiss the young girl’s 
‘cheek, she said “ good-night,” gently, and softly 
left the room. : 

Though somewhat surprised at her manner, 
and standing slightly in awe of her, Elsie was 
much pleased with her new acquaintance. The 
next evening she knocked at her door and enter- 
ed with the information that the embroidery had 
‘been purchased by her cmployer, and a good 
price paid for it. 

“Tm so glad to hear it—it is such a relief,” 
said the lady. ‘‘ Sitdown, dear. I wish to talk 
with you.” 

She was sitting on an ottoman by the window, 
her delicate, white fingers husy with some crim- 
son embroidery silks and worsteds. Elsie took 
a chair near her. She was a little agitated, and 
curious to know what the lady wished to say to 
her. 

After first exacting a promise of strictest secre- 
cy, her companion proceeded to inform her that 
she was not an American, but a French woman. 
That she was a member of the royal family of 
France, and her title was Princess of Dorbeaux. 
‘She was a refugee for private reasons, and should 
probably be obliged to remain so tor years, per- 
haps forever, she said. She shed tears while she 
spoke, and rising, walked the floor in evident 
‘distress. Elsic trembled with agitation, and sat 
looking wonderingly at the fine figure of the lady, 
as she passed back and forth before her in her 
restless walk. She paused at last, and said: 

“You are surprised, perhaps, that I should 
have made a confidant of you. I do so because 
it is necessary that some one who is willing to 
help me should understand my situation. Ihave 
conceived a sudden love for and trust in you, 
and I think I understand your character. You 
are good, warm-hearted, and generous. Are you 
net q?? 
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Elsie did not know what to reply. 

“I will do all Ican to help you,” she said, et 
last. 

“I was sure of it,” said her companion. 
“ And now I will tell you how you can help me. 
There are people here in America searching for 
me. To elude them it will be necessary for me 
to avoid the streets and public places. Will you 
take my work to qnd from your employer, and 
make my purchases for me? In return I will 
assist you in your studies.” 

“Certainly I will,” replied Elsie, earnestly. 
“That is very little. Can Ido no more?” 

**No, thank you, my little friend. ‘This is all 
I wish. And now let us talk of something else.” 

Elsie was feverish with excitement, when she 
sought her bed at night, and tossed sleeplessly 
upon her pillow for hours. The confidence of 
her new friend was so strange, and her having 
made her the possessor of so great a secret, sur- 
prised and almost alarmed her. 

As the days and weeks passed on, she found 
her new neighbor to be a’ source of great assist- 
ance and encouragement, and she soon grew to 
feel a strong reverent love for her. She was al- 
ways ready to help her with her lessons, gave her 
instructions in drawing, and often offered her 
little attentions which only a kind intcrest could 
have prompted. Her friendship made many 
otherwise difficult places in Elsie’s life very easy. 

But one morning the young girl entered her 
friend’s room to find her very ill. Her cheeks 
were flushed with fever, her dark blue eyes bright 
and heavy, and the slender, delicate hands dry 
and burning. Too- much alarmed .to think of 
necessary caution, she sent for a physician, and 
busied herself in making the poor lady as com- 
fortable as possible. She was bathing her head 
when the doctor arrived. He was a fine looking 


young man, with a pair of clear, brown eyes, and 


a profusion of dark, curling hair. As he sat at 
the bedside, with the delicate wrist of his pa- 
ticntin his white hand, Elsie thought his face 
looked strangely familiar. After leaving an or- 
der for some medicine and promising to call in 
the evening, he went away. 

Then came long, weary days and nights for 
Elsie, as well as for her friend. The lady was 
very ill. At one time her life was despaired. of, 
but the crisis, which Elsie and the young physi- 
cian watched over together, terminated favorably, 
and on the fourteenth day she was pronounced 
convalescent. 

She was sitting bolstered up in an easy chair 
by the bedside, one evening just at twilight, 
when some one knocked lightly at the door, and 
a gentleman entered whom Elsie recognized as 
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the physician. It was almost dark, although 
the room was lighted, for the patient had ob- 
jected to having a lamp brought. Elsie men- 
tioned this in a casual way, and rose from her 
seat, saying : 

“But we must have one now. I will place it 
where the light shall not hurt your eyes, Mrs.. 
Ashly.” 

‘“‘ Please come here and see the glimmer of the 
moon upon the water, Miss Elsie,’ said the gen- 
tleman, rising suddenly, and stepping to the 
window. 

Obeying the request, Elsie went to his side 
and glanced towards the water, but there was no 
moonlight or gleam of it to be seen. : 

“Don’t bring lights,” whispered her compan- 
ion, in her ear. She looked up at him in aston- 
ishment. He met her gaze with an earnest, ex- 
pressive glance, and his eyes were not brown, but 
blue as sapphires. As he turned away, she look- 
ed him over from head to foot. The momentary 
belief that he was not the physician vanished. 
The height, dress, and face, seén in the dusky 
light, loaked to be the same which she had seen 
daily for the last fortnight. 

Yet to her there was something strange about 
him. There was a slight change in the voice, a 
constant neryous way which was unnatural, 
She was lost in silent wonder during the h 
hour of his stay; and at his departure followed 
him into the hall at a glance from him, with a. 
rapidly beating heart. 

“It is useless as well as unnecessary, to at- 
tempt deceiving you by an assumed character,”’ 
he said, hurriedly, after assuring himself that 
the door was firmly closed. ‘I am not the phy- 
sician, a8 yon evidently already know My 
name is not Doctor Wingrove, but Charles Hun- 
ter. George Wingrove is my friend, and knows 
of this adventure, which I assure you is not an 
idle one. I cannot stop to say more. I must see 
you alone to-morrow. How can it be arranged ?” 

‘Come to my room—this one—at nine o’clock 
in the forenoon,” replied Elsie, making him ac- 
quainted with the only plan which occurred to 
her. ‘Do not knock—enter quietly—I will be 
there.” 

“Thank you, I will. Now do not go to her 
while you are trembling so. The strictest secre- 
cy is necessary. Remember. Good-night, and 
God bless you!’ 

With these words, he passed lightly and quick- 
ly down the stairs. 

At nine o’clock the next morning, while her 
patient was sleeping, Elsie entered her room to 
find a gentleman walking restlessly back and 
forth across the floor. It was not the physician, 
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nor yet to all appearances the person she had 
met the night before, but a young man with blue 
eyes, brown, wavy hair, and a rich, roseate com- 


| plexion, very different from Doctor Wingrove’s 


clear, pale olive. 

“Do not be afraid of me,” said he, coming 
forward to take her hand, and speaking in avoice 
which she recognized. ‘‘Iam Charlies Hunter, 
minus Doctor Wingrove’s clothes, a dark wig, 
and a darkening preparation for the skin. My 
resemblance to him has been of great service to 
me. My eyes I could not alter, and they betray- 
ed me.” 

“What were your reasons for disguising your- 
self?’’ asked Elsie. 

“That my mother might not recognize me.” 

*‘ Your mother 7?” 

‘“Yes. The unfortunate lady whom you have 
nursed through her severe illness, is my mother. 
She is also a monomaniac. For two years past 
she has believed herself one of the royal family 
of France, and under this delusion she leaves a 
luxurious home, and hides in the cheap lodging 
houses of New York, maintaining herself with 
her needle. This is the third time she has left 
her family, and we have been in a state of the 
deepest anxiety and distress on her account for 
nearly six weeks. By the merest accident I dis- 
covered her through my old classmate, George 
Wingrove, a few days ago. And I also discover- 
ed some one else whom I have been searching 
for, ever since a sunny evening when roses were 
precious.” 

He smiled as he spoke. Elsie looked at him 
in bewilderment. Suddenly her face flushed 
crimson to the parting of her fair hair, and her 
dark eyes flashed and then hid themselves, abash- 
ed at the glance they met. Her embarrassment 
was painfol, and her companion hastened to 
change the subject of conversation. 

_“ As soon as my mother is able to be moved,” 
said the young man, “it will be necessary for 
her to return home, where she can again be 
placed under the care of a physician. This will 
have to be accomplished by stratagem. Will you 
give me your help ?” 

“ Certainly,” replied Elsie, quictly. 

“JT doubt very much if it will be possible to 
separate her from you. Doctor Wingrove has 
given me this impression. If it is necessary, will 
you accompany her home, and remain with her 
for a while ?” 

Elsie hesitated for a moment, and then replied : 

“ Yos, if it is necessary.” 

The gentleman secmed privately much pleased 
by her answer, but he said nothing on the sub- 
ject. They were still engaged in earnest conver- 
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sation, when the voice of the invalid was heard 
calling “ Elsie!” : 

“‘T must leave you now,” said Elsie, rising. 

“ And I must see you again,” said Charles 
Hunter, quickly. 

‘“‘ Well, come here to-morrow,” she replied, as 
‘she left the room. But she was sorry that she 
had said so, when she had time to think the 
matter over. 

“Trt looks like an intrigue,” she thought, 
secretly much dissatisfied with herself. 

_ But she forgot this feeling the next day when 
she met her new acquaintance. Watching him 
while he talked, she thought his face looked as 
if he never in his life had entertained a thought 
of which he had reason to be ashamed. It was 
arranged that on the following week, Elsie 
should hire a hack for the professed purpose of 
giving the invalid a pleasure ride, and then drive 
to her home where the family would be in wait- 
ing for her. The sight of familiar faces would 
banish her delusion, at least temporarily, and 
her son thought they need not anticipate any 
difficulty, — —_ 

But he was mistaken. At sight of her home 
and the faces of her husband, and children, and 
servants, the poor lady burst into a passion of 
tears, reproaching Elsie with having betrayed 
her. The young girl was much distressed. 

‘“What can Ido?” she said, appealingly to 
Charles. ‘I cannot bear to have her think that.” 

‘“‘ After she wakes from the sleep which the 
opiate she has just taken will cause, she will be 
more reasonable, I trust,”’ replied the young man. 

It was so. When the invalid returned to con- 
sciousness, she recognized her friends with a 
faint smile, but still clung to Elsie. And through 
the succeeding weeks which brought to her per- 
fect physical health, she would hardly allow the 
young girl out of her sight a moment. 

To Elsie her new life was very strange and 
deliyhtful. She had never imagined anything 
half as elegant as was the luxurious dwelling in 
which she was petted and treated with respect 
and affection by all. 

“I wish you were my daughter, Elsie,” said 
Mr. Hunter, one evening, when she rendered 
him some little attention. Looking up, Elsie 
caught the glance of Charley Hunter’s blue eyes, 
and blushed. 

The next evening she was sitting in the em- 
brasure of a window, her hands playing careless- 
ly with the silken tassels of the curtains, when 
some one came and sat down beside her. It was 
Charley Hunter. 

“‘ What ure you thinking of, my bright-faced 
little Elsie 2’ said he. 
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“T was thinking how happy I am,” she re- 
plied, smiling. 

There was a pause. 

“And now ask me what I am thinking of,’”’ 


he said. 


“What are you thinking of, Charley?” she 
answered, obeying, like a child, what seemed to. 
her a very childish request. 

“‘T was thinking how happy I might be,” he 
replied. 

“‘ If what were to happen ?”’ 

“Tf dear little Elsic Bard would promise to be 
my wife.” 

Elsie started and blushed, but she promised, 
and kept her promise too, 
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A TOUGH STORY. 


Colonel M. of Oregon has rather a 
way of talking. Some years ago, while con- 
versing with a couple of British officers at Van- 
couver, he dilated largely and eloquently on the 
changes he had witnessed since he came to Ore- 
gon. One of the officers, thinking he saw some- 
thing rather green, asked him, with affected 
seriousness, whether he had seen any changes in 
nature itself—whether the rivers had deflected 
from their accustomed channels, or the moun- 
tains had changed their configuration. The 
colonel saw the officer had mistaken him, and 

olved to follow the sage advice of answering a 
ol according to his folly. ‘QO, certainly, sir,” 
said the colonel. ‘You see that mountain!’ 
pointing to Mount Hood, whose snow clad sum- 
mit, some 14,000 feet above sea level, stood only 
some sixty miles distent. The officer replied 
that he did. ‘‘ Well,” resumed the colonel, 
‘‘when I first came to Oregon, Mount Hood was 
nothing but a hele in the ground.” —Oregon Herald. 
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REMARKABLE CONFLAGRATION, 


An English paper has the following in ridicule 
ofthe extravagancies of the American press: 
“‘An American house in town has just received . 
intelligence from Hudson’s Bay, that a most ap- 
palling fire had broken out there, which has dis- 
solved all the icebergs, and. opened the whole 
northwest passage, even to the Pole; that the 
whales were all boiled to death; and that four 
nations of Esquimaux Indians, who had been out 
fishing, were literally fried into soles. The fiz- 
zing was distinctly heard at New York, while the 
whole coast of Greenland could be clearly seen 
from the upper windows. One old gentleman 
with a telescope affirmed that he could see the 
Pole, and read Captain Parry’s inscription upon 
it. 
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VISIONS OF YOUTH. 


In youth we do false worship to fulse gods 
Formed from our fancies, and we think we love! | 
Our hero dashed fiom bis frail pinuacle, 

We weep! our tears wash clear uur eyes—we seo! 
From hencetorth are coutent to love w man, 

No demi-yod, no hero, but 8 man; 

Truth, faith, affection, the good gifts we prize. 


